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Libussa, Trauerspiel in fiinf Aufziigen von 
Franz Grillparzer, edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by George 0. Curme. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1913. 

The appearance of this text brings the num- 
ber of Grillparzer's dramas available for class 
use in American colleges up to six, and gives 
the Austrian poet a comparatively full repre- 
sentation among the important German au- 
thors. These six dramas are over against three 
of Hebbel, and, be it said with regret, only one 
of Kleist. 

Libussa is, among the six, probably the most 
instructive for students who are seriously try- 
ing to find the center of Grillparzer's person- 
ality. That ever recurring problem, which was 
his own, of how to adjust ideals to reality, finds 
here, as might be expected, a far maturer and 
more convincing embodiment than in Sappho. 
We are glad to have Professor Curme's assur- 
ance that Libussa has stood the test of class- 
room use. And no doubt any disappointment 
we may feel in regard to the action of this 
drama is offset by the wealth of thought, as 
well as by the approved craftsmanship with 
which the poet moulds that thought into dra- 
matic form. For Grillparzer was through and 
through a dramatic writer, inexhaustible in the 
richness of scenes which passed before his inner 
eye, peculiarly gifted in that kind of invention 
which provides for the vision. This is evident 
on every page of his works, even in plays like 
Libussa, which he wrote for his own solace. 
He is one of the best writers to aid in acquiring 
the habit of visualizing a drama during the 
reading of it — a habit far too rare among 
students. 

Professor Curme has furnished his edition 
with an introduction of one hundred and seven 
pages of very helpful information, and with 
nine pages of notes, the only fault of which is 
their brevity. In the first forty pages of the 
Introduction the editor gives the necessary gen- 
eral information about Grillparzer in two sec- 
tions, one containing the main facts of his life, 
the other a summary of his important works. 
Both parts are clear and practical in their dis- 



position of the facts. If any criticism is in 
place, it would probably be that the editor does 
not give us a summary of Grillparzer's quali- 
ties as dramatist, i. e., not from any very gen- 
eral points of view, such as his favorite prob- 
lems, his types of character, his attitude to 
history and philosophy, his methods of work, 
beginnings and endings, his varying success in 
portraying men and women, his remarkable 
talent for converting what he touched into 
dramatic values, or to put it differently, his 
sure instinct for dramatic values. These ques- 
tions are touched upon here and there, but the 
total impression of the poetic personality is 
somewhat blurred. There was an excellent be- 
ginning of such a summary on pp. xiii-xv. 
Students will, however, find the stories of the 
plays helpful. 

To a few single assertions in this part of the 
Introduction one might be inclined to object, 
as, for example, that Esther is the " most beau- 
tiful fragment in the entire language " (p. 
xxxv) . Robert Guiscard is one formidable rival 
for this distinction. One is also inclined to 
quarrel with the statement that Goethe attached 
"too much importance to beautiful form" in 
Iphigenie, or that Grillparzer in his desire to 
" reproduce the stirring life within him " repre- 
sents a " distinct advance " beyond the art of 
Goethe. His art is a different art— of that 
there can be no question. But in Iphigenie 
Goethe came as near to carrying out his inten- 
tions as ever did Grillparzer in any of his 
dramas. 

In the second part of the Introduction Pro- 
fessor Curme gives an analysis of Libussa, act 
by act, scene by scene. This analysis is the 
best thing about the edition, and too much can- 
not be said in praise of it for its practical fit- 
ness. If the student makes the proper use of 
it, i. e., reads it before the drama, during the 
drama, and after the drama, it will be of in- 
estimable value in aiding him to gain a fair 
comprehension of the beauties of the work. Its 
very minuteness is its strength, because the 
reader can refer to it for Professor Curme's 
opinion on every scene. This minuteness also 
makes up for many apparent deficiencies in the 
Notes. For example, the comment on 11. 1945- 
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48, which the student would naturally look for 
in the Notes, is found in the Introduction 
(p. box). I am not quite sure whether 11. 
1946-48 have been interpreted rightly in every 
respect. Describing the life of woman, Libussa 
says: 

1st dieser Abstand doch des Menschen Leben! 
Von Kind zu Jungfrau, bis zuletzt das " Jung," 
Erst nur ein Wort, sich ablSst von der Frau: 
Der einz'ge Name treu uns bis zum Tode. 

Professor Curme translates this freely : " The 
'child' becomes a 'young woman,' and at 
length the ' young ' which is only a meaningless 
word, becomes detached and 'woman' alone 
remains, the only name that stays by us till 
death." And he adds in explanation: " i. e., 
womanhood alone is real life, not childhood, 
not maidenhood." The point in question is 
whether the words " erst nur ein Wort " can 
mean "which is only a meaningless word.'* 
Would not the lines, and indeed Professor 
Curme's explanation of them, gain greater 
definiteness by translating: at first only a word, 
i. e., until das Jung becomes really young life, 
separating itself from the woman? The pas- 
sage would thus be a second reference to the 
birth of Libussa's child. 

Just because of the general care and accuracy 
of the long analysis of fifty-five pages, we are 
surprised to find such an odd mistake in the 
interpretation of the language of 11. 1701, ff. 
In the note on Fort die Handel the editor 
says: "He has fallen into a body of cold 
water and hands were stretched out to help him, 
etc." The same view of the situation is set 
forth again on p. Ixxiii of the Introduction, 
and in the note to 1. 1705. There is, of course, 
nothing in the text to uphold the idea of a 
" cold bath " for Primislaus. It is quite puz- 
zling in fact to find the words that could have 
given rise to this interpretation. 

The Introduction closes with ten pages of 
useful information about " Libussa in History 
and Legend," in which the editor makes, in 
passing, a few thrusts at Brentano and the 
Eomantic School. 

The editor nowhere calls attention to the re- 
markable peculiarities of verse in Libussa. 



These begin to be evident as early as page 7, 
where two Alexandrine lines suddenly make 
their appearance. The chief peculiarities, how- 
ever, occur from page 13 on through the second 
act. LI. 128, 130, 134, 140, 142, 144 are Alex- 
andrines, each rhyming with a pentameter. 
Ehymed and unrhymed passages alternate very 
often, as on page 16. Line 186 is Alexandrine, 
187 has six accents, 188 is Alexandrine, 189, 
190 are pentameters, 191, 192 Alexandrines, 
193 pentameter, 194 Alexandrine, 195-197 
pentameters, 198 Alexandrine, 199 has six ac- 
cents, 200 is pentameter, 201 is Alexandrine, 
202 pentameter, 203 Alexandrine, 204 penta- 
meter, 205 Alexandrine. Then follow pages or 
pentameter verse, with an occasional line of six 
accents, as also in other dramas of Grillparzer. 
About 1. 500 the Alexandrines begin to occur 
again in a number of places, as, for example, 
11. 529-545. And to make this variety still 
greater, 11. 573-80 are Knittelverse. They are 
enclosed on both sides by pentameters, beyond 
which are Alexandrines. This rhythmical free- 
dom comes, it will be noticed, largely at the 
opening of the second act, a scene in which the 
poet wishes to give us the impression the people 
have of Libussa's government, somewhat in the 
manner of the Lager in 'Wallenstein. The com- 
mon people are given a hearing as well as the 
nobles. 

It might have been interesting also to notice 
a resemblance — such it seems to me at any rate 
— between the second scene in the first act of 
Libussa and the opening scene of Wallensteins 
Tod. The dramatic impression of these two 
scenes is strikingly similar, owing to the fol- 
lowing points of agreement: Swartka is ob- 
serving the stars, just as Seni is; Dobra stands 
before a table on which is an open book, as 
Wallenstein stands before a table on which the 
planets are drawn; Swartka describes the as- 
pect of the heavens to Dobra, as Seni does to 
Wallenstein ; Dobra reads misfortune from the 
book before her, as Wallenstein reads good for- 
tune from the table before him. Dobra bids 
Swartka make an end by saying: Lass nun 
genug sein, Swartkal Jcomm herdb! And Wal- 
lenstein opens the scene with similar words to 
Seni: Lass es jetzt gut sein, Seni. Komm 
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herdb. Finally, to complete the resemblance, 
both scenes are effectively interrupted by a 
sudden knocking at the door, in one case by 
Domaslav, in the other by Terzky. Each brings 
unwelcome news. 

Now and then some expression that might 
to advantage have been explained escapes men- 
tion in the Notes. For example, the peculiar 
one in 11. 1761-62 : ich Jcomme zu Rede stehen, 
for ich Tcomme, zu Rede zu stehen. Among 
others which might not be clear to the student 
I may mention: der nicht eignen Rechts (1. 
1110), schon als verstdrkt (1. 2468), das letzte 
sich des Strebens (1. 1484), gelieWs den Got- 
ten, (1. 881). The word Frauen (1. Ill) is 
not explained until its second occurrence (1. 
136). 

A very few errors in printing are noticeable, 
as for example: bemundernd for bemmdernd 
(p. 49), hinfallt for hinfdllst (1. 900). 

College teachers owe great thanks both to 
the editor and the publishers for their careful 
work, and, not least, for their courage in bring- 
ing out a book that richly deserved being made 
available to our classes. May that courage be 
rewarded by an extensive use of the text. 

T. M. Campbell. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 



attention is caught and fixed upon the essential 
features of the poet's life and work, while de- 
tails of interest are continually brought in as 
a background; the author never loses his sense 
of proportion, his perspective, so that, apart 
from interest in the subject itself, the book is 
delightful reading. 

The more important phases of the poet's life 
are brought out with especial clearness, and 
more than once tradition has to yield to fact. 
We are told of the early days when Eonsard 
was a page at court, of his journeys, of the in- 
firmity to which was due the change to the 
student's life, of the gathering of young men 
of high ideals and lofty purpose at the College 
de Coqueret, of their enthusiastic undertaking, 
of the poet's individual glory, of his friendship 
with the king, of his loves, and of his position 
in the world of letters. Particular incidents 
are brought before us in greater detail. First 
and foremost is Bonsard's greatness of charac- 
ter, his independence of spirit with regard to 
his superiors. In an age when a writer was so 
wholly dependent upon the favor and bounty 
of a rich lord, it is inspiring to see a man who 
did not fear to stand up and tell the truth to 
the king himself: 

Sire, ce n'eat pas tout que d'etre Koi de France. 



Ronsard, par J. J. Jussbband. Paris: 
Hachette, 1913. vi + 217 pp. (Les Grands 
Ecrivains francais.) 

After the numerous special studies on various 
aspects of the life and writings of Eonsard, 1 
a real need was felt for a general, critical biog- 
raphy, and it is a matter of no small congratu- 
lation to scholars and to lovers of poetry that 
the task should have fallen into such excellent 
hands. From beginning to end Mr. Jusserand's 
book is a model of presentation. The reader's 

'In particular H. Longnon, Pierre de Ronsard, 
les mctitres — la jeunesse, Paris, 1912 ; P. Laumonier, 
Ronsard, poete lyrique, Paris, 1909, and Vie de Pierre 
de Ronsard par Binet, Paris, 1910. 



Not that Eonsard was averse to giving praise; 
in the dedicatory poems and epistles no one 
could celebrate more lavishly the qualities of 
him whom he addressed, nor could anyone 
make more frequent and urgent appeals for 
largesse; yet nowhere does the poet forget that 
he is the apostle of the downtrodden, nowhere 
does he fail to call upon the powerful to right 
the wrongs of the oppressed, to alleviate misery, 
and to do justice to all men. Elsewhere we see 
Eonsard's respect for his calling. Though 
filled from the first with a desire to write a 
great national epic, he considers it incompati- 
ble with his dignity as a man and poet to set 
himself to the task until the nation has taken 
its share in the work by giving him an official 
appointment with a salary, a condition which 
only comes to pass after many years of inces- 
sant demand on the part of the poet. His love 



